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TRAVEL 

The West in the East. By Price Collier. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1911. 

It is fair to say that the most striking, able, and best-written book of 
travel of the last year is Mr. Price Collier's West in the East. The great 
success of his England and the English prepared a wide public for his 
new book, and it will not be disappointed. His book is as interesting, as 
readable, as full of information as its predecessor; above all, it is as vital 
and alert. 

Mr. Collier made his journey through the East under notably favorable 
conditions. His introductions, whether royal or merely given by high 
English officials, were such as to make him an honored guest of the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, Her Highness the Sultan Begum of Bhopal, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Baroda, His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kaparthala, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Viceroy at Calcutta, etc. These were unusual opportunities, 
even if not such as to warrant Mr. Collier's assurance that with only such 
opportunities as fall to the lot of the average tourist it would not be worth 
while to spend a week in the East. Lafcadio Hearn, for example, had 
slight acquaintance with the aristocracy of Japan, but he left some valuable 
records and observations; and the same point might be made of Dr. Her- 
bert Giles, professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England, 
who translated The Works of Chuang-Tsu, and wrote the most valuable 
English books of Chinese learning extant. His Synoptical Studies in 
Chinese Character, Dictionary of Colloquial Terms, Bemains of Lao Tzu, 
Historic China and Other Sketches, From Swatow to Canton Overland, were 
well worth his prolonged stay in China without any introductions. We 
do not know just how long Madame Judith Gautier remained in the East, 
or what her introductions were, but her Livre de Jade is a valuable glimpse 
into the soul of a people. But possibly Mr. Collier would make exceptions 
of such mental endowment. 

Mr. Collier is evidently a man of alert and quick perceptions; of im- 
perialistic convictions and excellent literary training. In these days when 
nothing is more scorned than so-called " style," it is a refreshment of spirit 
to read a book written in as pure a language, as clear and lucid a style. 
The great tradition of Matthew Arnold is carried on in this well-built 
volume. No sentences begin to straggle off into the dim inane. Sentences 
and paragraphs are well based and solidly built. They lead directly to a 
goal. And yet Mr. Collier is without pedantry or affectation. There is no 
attempt to write English as if it were a dead language relearned. The 
book deals mainly with British rule in India; it is full of information, 
excellent narrative, and beautiful description. Except for that incompara- 
ble and little-known tale Kela-Bai, by Charles Johnstone, we know of few 
books that give so vivid a sense of the strange, exotic atmosphere of 
India. The pages describing the Taj Mahal are truly eloquent. One won- 
ders if Mr. Collier learned his art of description from such old poets as 
Li-Tai-Pe, who described a " Porcelain Pavillion," or Ouan-Po, who wrote 
of the "Pavillion of the Young King," or, best of all, of Thou-Fou who 
wrote "The Beautiful Palace of Jade"? 

A charmingly written, very informing volume is this, and we take issue 
with it only when Mr. Collier draws his philosophical conclusions or when 
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he deals with matters psychological. Although one would derive from his 
hot praises that there was nothing he valued more than the judicial tem- 
perament, the somewhat heavy but slow and sure estimate of the meaning 
of a fact, it would be impossible to attribute this temperament to Mr. 
Collier. He is too volatile, too glitteringly brilliant, too swift to come at 
conclusions, too hot-tempered and provocative. It would be futile, since 
Mr. Collier is so openly imperialistic, to point out that his facts and 
statistics often contradict those of Mr. Keir Hardie, the socialist who pre- 
ceded Mr. Collier through India. It is natural that what a man goes 
forth to see, he sees. We are not sure whether Mr. Keir Hardie is deserv- 
ing all the contempt Mr. Collier treats him to or not. But there are some 
socialists certainly who do not deserve Mr. Collier's statement that they 
are trying to turn the world topsy-turvy because they are underneath. 
There are dignified and disinterested socialists who are willing to relinquish 
advantages from purely disinterested motives. Mr. William Dean Howells 
is a socialist, and no one could suspect him either of grasping or of senti- 
mentality. It is, indeed, the chief flaw in this book that Mr. Collier is not 
willing to convert his adversary by data or by argument. He must heap 
abuse and contempt upon him. The method is a high-wrought and ner- 
vous one, and detracts greatly from the force and persuasiveness of the 
book. A very temperate letter, which was published recently in The 
Nation from an educated Indian studying at the universities in the United 
States, states that India is made to pay $150,000,000 annually to England 
for so-called home-charges, without any economic return whatsoever; that 
the famines in India are due to the inevitable results of the rack-renting 
English rule; that within the last quarter of a century there have been 
ten big famines which swept away from 15,000,000 to 26,000,000 people, 
and that the famines instead of becoming lighter and fewer with the con- 
tinuance of English rule are returning with unprecedented severity and 
frequency. The letter goes on to say that not more than one man in 
ten and one woman in a hundred in India can read and write, and yet Mr. 
Collier inveighs vehemently against the amount of education England is 
giving to India. Only an expert could find out where the truth lay in these 
contradictions. Psychologically Mr. Collier's indictment against education 
will not hold water. We all know that a little knowledge is dangerous. 
So is a little authority, or a little success. Power of any sort is dangerous 
till a man has learned to handle it, but it is impossible to divide learning 
from character, judgment and discrimination. To teach a man to think, 
even enough to memorize an alphabet and set words together or to count 
objects and add and subtract is to add to his power of thinking and judg- 
ing, and the only virtue and character that mean anything are the results 
of thinking right. 

One of the most provoking of Mr. Collier's habits is to make contra- 
dictory statements upon the same subject, so that in the end one does not 
know where he stands or what he means. 

Of the missionary in the East he says, p. 53 : 

" The conversion of the thousand million brown and yellow men of Asia 
by the five hundred million Christians is so far away in the distance that 
no eye, even of the imagination, can see so far down the aisles of time. 
Ear be it from me, a Christian, to discourage the attempt. On the con- 
trary, Christianity has become so clogged with materialistic misinterpre- 
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tations of its messages; the tent-making and fishing apostles have been so 
lost in cardinals and bishops living in palaces with the revenue of princes, 
that the Christian missionary seems almost the one fine and genuine thing 
left. Just because there is no hope of visible success he is the more ad- 
mirable and the more Christian." 

We are pleased with this appreciation of the missionary till it is ruth- 
lessly destroyed on page 231 by the following: 

" That stanch and fearless Churchman Bishop Creighton told less than 
the truth when he said : ' The conscious missionary is a bore.' He is often 
a menace to peace. It has been suggested that one reason there are so 
many heathen is that missionaries so often illustrate in their own persons 
the unpleasant effects of salvation. Praying to a congregation, or to any 
audience, any prayer, indeed, except it be inaudible and in the closet, 
would seem to be a most dangerous and daring form of spiritual exercise, 
a sickening form of idolatry," etc., etc. 

The benefits of education, the value of libraries, and the whole French 
nation are waved aside with contempt. " You cannot teach character no 
matter how much else you teach, and character is the only thing worth 
while." 

" France is suffering from physical and moral dry-rot as a direct result 
of secular education." 

And yet in the conclusion we read " that we must, first of all rid ourselves 
of the assumption that we are called upon to impose our religious and 
moral code upon the East." 

Again, free education is a mistake and a failure. " The State should 
supply opportunity for elementary study; but beyond that men should 
not be pampered into intellectual dawdling, but left, even forced if neces- 
sary, to fell the forest and plow the plain." 

Yet four pages further on we read : 

" India needs engineers, agricultural chemists, areheologists, mining en- 
gineers, architects, statisticians, students of hygiene, political economists, 
scientific farmers." 

Does Mr. Collier think these are produced without any higher education? 
Mr. Collier announces himself early in the book as a Christian, but there 
is little trace in his book of the great Master who commanded men to 
love their neighbors as themselves and to resist not him that is evil. A 
little further on the agnostic is branded as one who " assumes an ex- 
aggerated love for humanity as his love for God dwindles." But was it 
not the Founder of Christianity who taught : 

"If a man say I love God and hateth his brother he is a liar; he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen V 

The truth is, as has been emphasized for some two thousand years, that 
the only love of God which means anything at all is the love of mankind; 
not necessarily the rich, the powerful, the successful, but love of those 
whom Christ loved, the poor, the humble, the simple, the downtrodden. 

Moreover, we cannot agree when Mr. Collier tells us that Indian phi- 
losophy of life is indefinite rather than profound. No one really familiar 
with the " Bhagivadgita " and the " Upanishads " would admit that. We 
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should like too to dispute the good taste of sueh descriptions as that of 
the citizens of Kansas City on pp. 174-5, the overplump countrywoman 
on p. 464, the American girls and youths on p. 493, and the English widow 
on p. 330. They do not add to the vitality of the book in any way, and 
they detract from our confidence in the author's good taste. There is one lit- 
tle coincidence worthy of note: in writing of his stay in Tokio Mr. Collier 
happens to tell of a Japanese nobleman who exclaimed to him, " What a 
fine thing if you had in your country a descendant of George Washington !" 
It just happens that right there in Tokio lives a direct descendant of 
George Washington's brother Lawrence, St. George Tucker, president of 
St. Paul's College, a great linguist, a wise and learned man, highly re- 
spected and very influential, practising many of the great qualities, re- 
nunciation, restraint, disinterested love of humanity and liberty of our 
country's father and his ancestor's brother. It would have been a good 
deed to have introduced this particular Japanese nobleman to Mr. St. 
George Tucker. 

One's admiration for this book will necessarily depend upon one's agree- 
ment with Mr. Collier's point of view, for he has no gentle persuasions to 
waste on his opponents. If one can believe with Mr. Collier that care- 
lessness with money is a worse crime than carelessness of humanity and 
human happiness, that the strong and successful man is justified in taking 
all he can get and holding it, that the political and personal liberty of 
women would result in " a vocal and physical protest such as no mutiny 
even can parallel," that might is right, and material gains success, that 
Christ and Christianity are " ethical luxuries," then the book will make a 
strong appeal. 

It is said that the measure of the vitality of a book is the amount of 
contradiction it provokes. If this be so, Mr. Collier's book is keenly alive, 
for we should like to challenge him at every page and talk back. 



An Oberland Chalet. Bv Edith Elmer Wood. New York: Wessells 
Bissell Co., 1910. 

The spirit of a writer does so betray itself in a book that one wonders 
sometimes how an evil or a greedy or an irascible person dare proclaim 
himself aloud to the world in a book. The interesting part of An 
Oberland Chalet is that Mrs. Wood must be sueh a jolly person to know — 
honest, sincere, buoyant, observant, fond of adventure. One enjoys her 
book as one would enjoy her society. She would need only to send a 
telegram and a proposal to one to go anywhere, for him to pack up a 
satchel and be ready. There would be no question of the delight of the 
companionship. This is the simplest, most unpretentious, most unstudied 
travel-book of the year, and the most readable and pleasant. It has all 
the charm of familiar and friendly letters; such letters, alas! as no one 
writes nowadays. It is a book to read from cover to cover without a yawn, 
and it leaves one with some such sense of fresh air and wide horizons 
that the great out-of-doors books give us: Lavengro Selborne, Walden, 
Pepacton, etc. 

Mrs. Wood settles herself and family, a mother, a sister-in-law, a nurse, 
two babies, a brother from college, and a brother's friend in a little chalet 
of the better type^" exactly like the toothpick boxes"— of a Frau Se- 



